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Peter “Penguin Talking 


I do like valentines, all kinds of valentines— 
beautiful ones of red hearts and lace like the 
cover this month, surprise ones that have things 
hidden inside, funny ones and those that are just 
plain silly. Then there is a patriotic kind this year, made of lace and 
ribbon and war stamps. They are very nice. 

I like the valentines that come from “Anon” and keep me guessing, 
and still better those that come from my friends because it tickles me 
clear down to my toes to know that certain people are thinking about 
me. This year I plan to send fewer valentines. Mostly I am going to 
send that war stamp kind, but I have made rhymes of my own to send 
with them. Here is one: 





I love you and the U.S.A., 
I love both more every day, 
To keep us free, 
You and me 
I’m sending you this gay bouquet. 


It took me longer to plan one for Oscar, because: you see he always 
gets his wet with his splashing and so the usual kind would not last 
two minutes. Also, I wanted it to be an extra good one, because I 
don’t see him much these days. He is so busy giving shows for the 
Navy. You see the government finds the soldiers and sailors keep much 
healthier if they have some fun; so they send shows around to the 
army camps and naval stations, That isn’t so hard, but it was a problem 
to think what to do for the sailors in ships patrolling the coast—that is, 
it was until somebody thought of Oscar. Now he makes three ships 
an evening and a couple in the afternoon. 

Mr. Zabriski goes along, of course. They have him dressed in an out- 
fit that is a cross between a thermos bottle and a diver’s suit, so he can 
ride along on Oscar’s back. They can even submerge when they see the 
enemy. 

But to get back to my valentine for Oscar, There was no rubber to 
waste on him this year, not even scrap. Then, too, I wanted to send 
him something he could really use. Finally I got his favorite food, 
wrapped it in a piece of waterproof rayon and put this verse inside— 








When you eat this fish, 
Your favorite dish, 
Think of one far away; 
And wish and wish 


That we may swish 
Our tails together some day. 


Oscar is not the only animal that is doing his part to help win the 
war. There are hundreds of pigeons specially trained to carry messages 
for the army. Then I was just reading in a book about the dogs that 
are taught to carry messages, to attack an enemy without barking and 
to haul supplies and small field guns. This book, Our Ovpest FRIENDs 
by Irmengarde Eberle, tells a lot more about how useful dogs have been 
to men since the earliest ages. It also tells about horses and cats, how 
they became friendly with men and how they developed. 

A good book for those who are keen about airplanes—and who is 
not—is AirPLANE Anpy by Sanford Tousey. This is about a small boy 
whose father was a pilot and some of their adventures together. But 
Andy didn’t just ride with his father, He built first-rate model airplanes 
himself and knew plenty about them. If you build model planes—or 
want to—and could use some clear diagrams with directions for special 
kinds such as the British “Spitfire” or the American “Flying Fortress”, 
look up a new book by H. H. Gilmore, Mover PLANEs For BEGINNERS. 
This tells you, too, how you can identify planes. 

If you like stories of colonial days, do not miss NATHAN’s Dark 
House. This is a fine tale and plenty happens when Nathan starts out 
to earn enough money so that his family can have glass windows. 

Then if you are a really good reader and understand military terms, 
here is a new book about this war, SALUTE To VALor by Linton Wells. 
Beginning with Wake Island, this gives short accounts of brave deeds 
of the fighting men of the United Nations: British, American, Russian, 
Chinese, Free French and Chetnik. There is a chapter on women, too. 
Of course, all these are true stories, 

Peter Penguin, Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WINTER MORNING < AF F 


By James S. Tippett 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 










The snow came so silently, 











So softly in the night, By 
I was surprised to waken a 
In the morning light =: 1) Me 
And see the world sleeping, 
Closely wrapped in white. A) 
*. 5) 
All in humps and hollows He, % 
The still world lay, 







Curled up from our orchard 
To hilltops far away, 

And not a sun to warm it 
On that winter day. 






ya 
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A joke on the “whistle punk” 
helps Jerry discover a thief 


THE WHISTLE PUNK AND THE 
STARFISH 


By Herren Dickson 
Illustrated by Marion Merrill 


Pecey’s eyes gleamed with curiosity as she watched her 
brother Jerry wrestling with ropes and streamers of wet, slip- 
pery seaweed, while clutching a large starfish in one hand. In 
nine years of being Jerry’s sister she had learned that her 
brother, two years older, never did anything without a purpose. 

“What are you doing with all that stuff?” 

“I’m going to hide it in Sven’s bunk. Boy, oh boy, won’t he 
be mad when he gets into bed tonight?” Jerry’s blue eyes, the 
freckles on his nose, and his white teeth joined in a dance of 
impish delight. 

Teasing Sven Jorgensen, the whistle punk, was Jerry’s fa- 
vorite sport. It was not that he disliked Sven; it was just an old 
camp custom to tease the whistle punk, the youngest logger. 
Sven was good natured, and as a rule took the teasing with a 
wide grin, but sometimes Jerry touched a tender spot and then 
Sven would let out a bellow and chase him round and round 
and in and out among the loggers’ houses and the tiny flower 
gardens on the logging company’s floats. 

That made it exciting—never knowing which way Sven 
would act. 

“You'll catch what you deserve,” Peggy predicted, tying her 
new three-cornered scarf over her fair curls. “Dad’s going to 
take me in the Company boat.” 

While Jerry, in the bunkhouse, was hiding the slimy seaweed 
and the hard rough starfish in Sven’s bunk, the whistle punk 
was far up the skid road with the logging crew working on a 
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timber limit. It was a stiff climb all the way, for the floating 
camp was moored close to a shore that rose steeply, with pines 
and Douglas firs marching down almost to high tide mark. 
The morning after Jerry had put the seaweed and the star- 
fish in Sven’s bunk, he kept out of sight until the Norwegian 
boy had gone to work. He was afraid that Sven might not take 
the joke in the right spirit. Peggy, too, considered that seaweed 
might have been forgiven, but that a starfish was going too far. 








Farly in the afternoon the children were fishing for perch, 
leaning over the fence around their float. Over the water came 
a shrill whistle, “Cheep peep pee-eep!” like a seabird crying. 

“The showboat!” Peggy squealed, shielding her eyes to look 
out to sea. 

“She’s heading for Hanson’s Landing!” Jerry let out a whoop. 
“They'll be showing a picture there this evening. I’m going to 
ask Mom can we go. Hold my line, please.” 
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In a few minutes he came back whistling. “Mom says she 
guesses Dad will take the Company boat and a whole bunch of 
us will go. Gee, I’m glad.” 

Jerry spent the rest of the afternoon catching “shiners” off 
the float, once in a while diving in and swimming about near 
the shore. Peggy lay on the chesterfield with a book, and the 
radio full on. Every logger’s home on the floats had the win- 
dows open and the radio tuned ‘in to a different program. 

By supper time Mom had a worried line between her eyes. 
“No sign of Dad and the Company boat,” she said. “A big 
boom broke last night, and he’s been out picking up logs. He 
says it’s kind of queer how booms have been breaking lately, 
and they’re losing too many logs. Looks as if a gang was at 
work, stealing logs.” 

Mom put supper on the table—cream soup and hot biscuits, 
followed by strawberry preserves and iced cake. Peggy and 
Jerry could hardly eat, they were so excited at the thought of 
going to the picture. They washed the supper dishes and still 
Dad hadn’t come. Then, cough-cough, sputter-sputter came the 
protest of a motor warming up. 

“That’s Sven’s boat,” Jerry remarked. “I guess he’ll be taking 
a bunch to the picture.” 

“Run along and ask if there’s room for you,” Mom sug- 
gested. Mom’s conscience wasn’t dripping with wet seaweed 
and starfish. 

“I guess he’s got a full load without us,” Jerry muttered. 

Peggy said nothing. She was thinking the same thing as Jerry. 
She gazed longingly out of the doorway, hoping to see the 
Company boat. She didn’t see the boat, but she did see a low 
dark craft, top-heavy with a bulky figure in the stern, coming 
slowly, hugging the shore. 

“‘Here’s Katie the klootchman,” she said. “I bet she’ll take us 
for that yellow scarf of mine.” 

Nearer and nearer came the klootchman in her power-driven 
dugout canoe. The small engine put-putted and died as the In- 
dian woman eased the canoe alongside the landing. Her stout 
form almost overflowed the narrow craft. 
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Peggy ran out with the yellow scarf in her hand. “Kla howya, 
tillicum! Will you take Mom and Jerry and me to Hanson’s 
Landing to see the pictures, for this?” 

The klootchman reached out her hand for the gay kerchief. 
“Sure,” she said. “That’s where I’m going.” 

“Tll wait here for Dad,” Mom said. “Don’t forget your 
sweaters.” 

Katie tied the three-cornered scarf over her black hair while 
Peggy stepped in amidships, Jerry in the bow, and they pushed 
off the dugout. Katie started the engine and held the tiller while 
they went out of the bay. 

“Have you got a line aboard, Katie?” Jerry asked. “We 
might as well have a troll out.” 

“Uh hunh,” she picked up a wooden frame with a line and 
spoon on it, and passed it forward. “You can if you like.” 

The mountains on Vancouver Island lay in folds of rose pink, 
amethyst and violet, but Jerry had eyes only for the trolling 
line he was letting out, hoping to catch a salmon. Ten minutes 
later he felt a tug and began to haul in, hand over hand. “Not 
putting up a fight . . . guess it’s a small one.” 

A slight splashing astern showed that the fish was near the 
boat. As it came alongside Jerry gave a howl of rage. The fish 





FRI uy AS THE FISH CAME ALONGSIDE 
=. _e. n JERRY GAVE A HOWL OF RAGE 
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on his line was a miniature shark, complete with dorsal fin and 
stiff side fins, and wide mouth under the snout. 

“Dunno why I always have to catch dog-fish,” he grumbled. 

Katie the klootchman grinned. 

They swung out around a rocky point and headed into a 
long inlet like a Norwegian fjord. The lights of Hanson’s Land- 
ing were beginning to wink out against the dark evergreens. 
Launches, gas boats and rowboats were lying against the Gov- 
ernment wharf, but Katie nosed her dugout into a berth and 
shut off the engine. 

“T always get a kick out of walking on a road,” Peggy said 
as they left the wharf. “It’s not often I get the chance.” 

They soon found seats among the audience, and sat eating 
chocolate bars and waiting for the show to begin. Sven was al- 
ready there with some of the loggers. Jerry and Peggy were 
careful to stay as far away from him as possible, and hoped that 
the picture would start before Sven could see them and remem- 
ber the starfish. The whistle punk was laughing and talking to 
his friends, and did not notice the children at all. 

The picture was wonderful—technicolor, with plenty of 
thrills; the silly symphony had them in stitches, and the way 
cars whizzed around corners in the comedy kept them short of 
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breath. At last THE END, in letters you couldn’t argue with, sent 
them out into the summer night. 

As the dugout puttered out to sea the wake was a widening 
ripple of white light from the phosphorescence in the water. 
Peggy dipped her hand to scatter shining drops. “Pretty, isn’t 
it?” A breeze was rising, and ghost fire shivered over each 
crested wave. 

Once outside the rocky point Katie had to head her little 
canoe into a fairly stiff wind. Jounce, jounce, jounce, the dug- 
out slapped down into every trough. With every jounce she 
took a cupful of water over the bow. Jerry put on his sweater 
and crouched forward. 

“You kids better bail,” the klootchman ordered, passing two 
cans forward. “I can run for Kemp’s island, and wait till the 
wind drops.” 

Jerry and Peggy bailed and bailed and bailed, but fast as they 
worked the sea worked faster. They were sitting in cool salt 
water, and Peggy knew that her rose-colored dress would never 
be the same. 

“Katie would have ridden it out easily without our weight to 
take her down by the bow,” Jerry was reproaching himself. 
“Sven had lots of room in his boat. I was a nitwit to put that 
blame starfish in his bunk.” 

“Vou kids better bail faster,” Katie tried to raise her voice 
above the putter of the engine and the slow crash of waves. “It’s 
not real dirty weather, but the canoe’s low in the water. I’m 
scared we be swamped.” 

Faster, faster, faster! Scoop up the salty water and fling it 
over the side. Slosh, slosh, it moves to and fro in the bottom as 
the dugout heaves up and slaps down. Over comes another 
bucketful, tingling cold! Over your head and down your neck! 

“Tt’s easing up a little bit,” Jerry gasped, shaking off the latest 
wave that had given him a shower. “I guess we’re coming into 
the lee of Kemp’s island. 

Bump! Jerry shot forward, knocking Peggy over the engine. 

“Gosh!” Katie shut off the motor. ““What’s that?” 

Jerry sat up and peered forward. “Ran into a drift log.” 
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The forward lantern threw a gleam on a log athwart their 
bow. Jerry leaned over the bow to push off from it. “It’s got 
our mark,” he exclaimed. “It’s one of the logs Dad is hunting 
for, from the boom that broke last night.” 

He moved the canoe along the log, trying to find the end. 
“Christmas! It’s fastened to another.” 

The black outline of Kemp’s island stood against the stars. On 
shore a light flashed. 

“Cover all the lights,” Katie ordered. She picked up a paddle 
and moved stealthily along the log barrier, nearer and nearer to 
shore. The island and the logs broke the force of the wind. 

Soon they could tell that there were men on shore, working 
feverishly in the darkness. The whine of a saw came over the 
water. 

“Cutting off the Company’s mark!” Jerry whispered. 

“Steal our logs,” Katie suspected. “We gotta get back to 
camp and tell the boss.” 

She turned back, feeling her way along the logs, but did not 
start her engine or show her lights until she was sure of clear 
water ahead. Then they ploughed on again, taking the waves 
aboard as before. Faster and faster the children bailed, while 
their arms and backs cried for pity. 

“I can’t stand any more,” Peggy sobbed. 

“A light coming,” Katie announced. “The Company boat, I 
guess.” 
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The throb of the powerful engine grew louder. Jerry cupped 
his hands and sent a hail through the darkness. A few minutes 
later they were being helped aboard the Company boat by Dad. 
He took the dugout in tow. 

“Rough going, eh?” was his only comment. 

“Dad, we found the gang who are stealing logs. They’re 
sawing the marks off on Kemp’s island.” 

“The heck, they are? I'll land you and then take a crew to 
clean them up. Take ’em by surprise this time of night.” 

When the children crawled wearily from the boat to the 
landing stage, Sven was waiting there, holding up a lantern to 
light them in. His face showed genuine concern. 

“You had it pretty bad,” he sympathized. “Why didn’t you 
come by my boat already?” 

Jerry stood there dripping and looking foolish in the lantern 
light. “I was scared you’d be sore about the starfish in your 
bunk,” he confessed. 

“Starfish in my bunk? You put one there?” Sven stared in 
bewilderment. “Oh, ho ho!” he suddenly roared with laughter. 
“So that’s why the timber cruiser gives me a dirty look this 
morning! I loaned him my bed and I bunked in by the cook.” 

Jerry followed Peggy into the house, where their mother 
was waiting with towels and warm pajamas and hot milk. Be- 
hind him he heard whoops and rumblings, the laughter of the 
whistle punk. 
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LITTLE DRUMMER 


By Exotse LownsBery 


Illustrated by Jon Nielsen 





Tue sotpiers called him “Little Drummer,” but his name was 
really Pierre, French for Peter, named for the tallest, stoutest 
Apostle in the church window. Though he was only ten, yet 
he could beat his small drum like a veteran of many wars; a 
quick merry tap, a never-tiring rat-a-tat-tat that put life into the 
men on the weariest march. 

It was so today. They were crossing a high pass in the Alps, 
Macdonald’s best fighting regiment. For days the men had 
struggled through snow, in the face of a bitter wind. Many a 
tough soldier would have grumbled, but there was always 
Pierre at the head of the line, laughing at the wind, woolen 
scarf blowing, cheering on the poor straggling horses and the 
freezing weary men with his drum. 

Now as a whistle blew, the signal to halt, Pierre walked back 
along the line. He liked to tap out the tune of a song and make 
the men guess it. Caddy Rouselle, or Sur le Pont, a song they 
had known at ten. For as they sang, hearts grew light, misery 
was eased, a warm chimney seat at home felt suddenly near. 

Pierre looked up smiling at a tall young man leaning on his 
staff, his shabby cloak wrapped about him. The boy adored this 
tall man, General Alexander Macdonald, “Fighting Macdonald,” 
his men called him, one of the bravest generals in all France. 
The tall man smiled down at the boy. 

“Ah, my brave Little Drummer!” 

Hearing that greeting, the men could not help but cheer. 

“Long live our General! Long live our Little Drummer!” 

The cry was caught up all along the line, across the face of the 
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white mountain and around both bends, out of sight. The 
sound echoed up into the vast stillness above them, and down 
into the black silence beneath. It was followed by a whisper, a 
soft whishing sound that ended in a roar. 

The General’s voice rang out sharply. “On your faces, lads. 
Mind the avalanche!” 

For many it came too swiftly, that wall of falling snow. It 
uprooted great blocks of blue ice carrying them over the pre- 
cipice, roaring on down the mountain below them. 

When it had passed the men dug themselves out. 

“What tales you will tell to your grandchildren,” said the 
tall General, smiling as he wiped the snow from his face. Then 
he began calling, “Are you there, Alphonse, and you, Jean, and 
you...” he went on down the line. “But where is Pierre?” 

“Little Drummer,” they called softly from one to another. 

There was no answer. 

Some men wept, strong soldiers, hardened and tough. They 
stared over the edge of the precipice, into the blackness where 
the avalanche had passed. If the drummer-boy were not here, 
he must be there. He so small, and the big blue ice-rocks so 
big. A strange stillness came over the men, the stillness of 
despair. Once again the General leaned over the edge and called. 
They listened. Far below, in the blackness, came the faint roll 
of a drum, beating the charge to attack. 





THE GENERAL CALLED, “PIERRE, LAD, WHERE ARE YOU?” 
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A shout rang out. “He’s alive, our Little Drummer’s alive!” 
“And still tapping his drum!” 


1? 


“If only we could save him 
“He shall be saved.” The General stepped to the very brink, 
throwing off his shabby cloak. 
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“No, no, my General, not you. I will go down—” a soldier 
spoke quickly. 

“And I—” 

“Let me go.” 

“My soldiers are my children,” said General Alexander Mac- 
donald, “‘even the least.” 

At his tone, the men drew back. They set about tying ropes 
together, one end around the General’s waist, the other end 
around a solid block of ice above them. Willing hands helped 
the General swing over the cliff, down, down, down, as they 
let out the rope, down into the blackness below. Silence now. 
No drum beat, no sound. 

The General called, “Pierre, lad, where are you?” 

He heard a faint reply, “Here I am, my General.” 

“He must be half buried in a mound of snow that saved him 
from the ice-rocks,” whispered the men above. 

“Put your arms around my neck, my brave boy,” said Mac- 
donald. 

But the lad’s fingers were already stiff; they could not hold. 
He was so sleepy he could scarcely keep awake. The General’s 
hands, too, were fast stiffening with cold. This would never do. 
“Come, lad, a Macdonald is not easily beaten.” He tore off his 
long scarlet sash, bound the boy to him, and fastened the rope 
around them both. Then he pulled, the signal to be lifted up. 

When the men above saw their General and their drummer- 
boy swing up out of the blackness into the light, not even the 
dread of another avalanche could stop their glad cheers. The 
very mountains sang with joy. 

The General chaffed the boy’s blue hands. “We’ve been 
under fire together,” he said, “and under snow. Nothing shall 
part us two after this, so long as we both live.” 

Years later, in the sunny garden of a country house in the 
South of France, two men paced its paths, talking of many wars 
and of the peace at the end of wars. One was stooped and white- 
haired, once marshal and peer of France, bowed by the weight 
of his victorious campaigns. He leaned on the arm of a tall, erect 
soldier of France, the Little Drummer. 
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THE LUCK OF A LEPRECHAUN 


By Patricia Lyncu 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Att pay tone Mrs. Quinn baked loaves in her pot oven with 
red-hot turf piled around it: twelve to be sold to the neighbors 
on the mountain, twelve for Maureen to take to the cross- 
road stores beyond the bridge, and one for themselves. When 
the wind blew across the bog it carried the good smell up as far 
as Mick Cassidy’s cabin. When the wind blew down the moun- 
tain, drovers with their cattle and men driving turf carts along 
the road, even tinkers on their way to the fair, lifted their heads 
and said to one another, “There’s good bakin’ on the mountain!” 

One morning when Maureen pulled open the door she 
stepped out into a white mist. It covered the ground like a 
flood, but the sky was blue and the sun had climbed above the 
flat-topped mountain. 

““Here’s the two baskets,” said her mother. “Mind now! Don’t 
be swingin’ them or ye’ll mebbe tip out me good loaves. And be 
careful on the steppin’ stones, for the stream is runnin’ high.” 

“Tll be terrible careful!” promised Maureen, tossing the 
brown hair out of her eyes and looking down to admire her 
clean white frock. 

The mist was so thick over the stream she had to feel for the 
stepping stones with her bare toes and, on the far side, it rose 
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up like a wall. Maureen had reached the long flat rock in the 
middle when she heard a cross voice grumbling on the bank— 
“Isn’t this the quare lonesome place! How will I change me 
loaves at all! White bread for brown! White bread for brown!” 
Now, though her mother was such a wonderful bread maker, 
there were times when Maureen longed for soft white bread. 
And she wasn’t the only one. Mick Cassidy, up by the plank 
bridge, was always asking Mrs. Quinn to make him a white loaf. 
“Indeed, then, and I will—one day!” she declared. 
Maureen stood quite still peering into the mist and wonder- 
ing who would be wanting to change white loaves for brown. 
Again she heard the voice singing very gruffly— 


White loaves for brown: 
White loaves for brown! 
If the mountain won’t take em 
I'll try in the town. 

I’d not want silver, 

And I wouldn’t take gold, 
Only the brown bread 
Crisp and not cold, 

But all steamin’ hot 

As it comes from the pot. 
White loaves for brown: 
White loaves for brown! 


And then came a great sigh, “Ah, well, I’d best lave this 
stony, desolate spot and go down into the market.” 

“Wait! Wait!” called Maureen. “I have brown loaves and 
I'll change one. Mick Cassidy will love white bread!” 

In her hurry she slipped into the stream. She bruised her 
knee and the white frock hung dripping and muddy about her. 
But she held the basket high and saved the loaves from the water. 

As she scrambled up the bank two long arms reached out of 
the mist toward her. One hand held a square white loaf with a 
golden brown crust top and bottom. 

“Hand over the loaf, will ye?” demanded that cross voice. 
“I’m tired and starved with the waitin’!” 
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“T’ve only come this minute!” cried Maureen indignantly. 
“And I’m not too sure I should be changing the loaves without 
asking.” 

But she put a brown loaf into the empty hand and took the 
white one. At once the brown loaf disappeared in the mist and 
Maureen stood looking at the one she had taken in exchange. 





“Tt isn’t very soft,” she thought. “And there isn’t that lovely 
smell of baked nuts to it. Still Mr. Cassidy should be very pleased 
with me.” She put the white loaf under the cloth with the 
brown ones where it looked whiter than ever. 

“T’d as soon eat white bread as cake!” said Maureen. 

Mick Cassidy had already started work, filling a creel from 
a pile of little yellow turnips and tipping them into a cart, when 
she came in at the gate. He lived alone and did his own cook- 
ing, so Maureen was sure he’d be delighted with the white loaf. 

“Look, Mr. Cassidy!” she called. “Here’s white bread at 
last!” 

“Isn’t that grand!” he exclaimed without looking round. “Put 
it in on the table, there’s the girl! I’m that busy I don’t know am 
I on me head or me heels.” 
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“*T wasn’t me mammy baked this bread!” explained Maureen. 
“*T was from a stranger I got it. I knew you'd be pleased.” 

“And why wouldn’t I be?” asked Mick Cassidy. 

Maureen came down the mountain quickly, for three cabins 
on this side of the stream were close together. Little Nan 
O’Donovan came running to meet her, while the McQuaids and 
the Morrisseys lived so close to the main path she had only to 
hand in their loaves as she went by. At last both baskets were 
empty and she could swing them and run and jump as she 
pleased. 

“Is it yourself, Maureen?” cried Mrs. Quinn, shaking the 
flour from her hands and leaning over the half-door. Then she 
saw the little girl’s muddy frock. 

“Pon me word, child! So ye fell in the stream! Did ye hurt 
yerself? Did ye spill the loaves?” 

Maureen shook her head. 

“T didn’t drop the loaves,” she answered. “But I changed one 
for a white loaf to please Mr. Cassidy.” 

Mrs. Quinn rubbed her nose with the back of her hand, so 
that her face was all floury. Her merry blue eyes looked puzzled. 

“How in the wide world could ye change a brown loaf for a 
white one up on the mountain?” she asked. 

Maureen told all that had 
happened and sang the song she 
had heard in the mist. 

“White loaves for brown!” 
muttered Mrs. Quinn. “Sure, 
child, ye must be dramin’! Look 
an behold, if there isn’t me bold 
Mick Cassidy chargin’ over the 
steppin’ stones! An if he hasn’t 
a white loaf in his fist!” 

The nearer Mick Cassidy 
came, the less Maureen liked the 
look of him. He was scowling 
and shaking his fist and, before 
he reached the cabin, he began 
to shout. 
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“T’m vexed an surprised, Mrs. Quinn, Ma’am. I'd never have 
believed it of Maureen, so I wouldn’t! I might have broken ivry 
one of me teeth! And I wake with the hunger, an me with a load 
of turnips to take down to the market. Ah, ye needn’t be lookin’ 
at me with big innercent eyes, Maureen! "Tis ashamed ye 
should be!” 

Mrs. Quinn took the white loaf from him. She shook her head 
and handed it to Maureen. It wasn’t a loaf at all, but a big white 
stone, brown at the top and bottom. 

Maureen was so angry she flung the stone out at the door. It 
fell into the big puddle on the path with a great splash. 

They all stared in amazement, for the stone spread out making 
the path smooth and level. 

“*Twas a quare loaf!” muttered Mick Cassidy. “But ’tis a 
quarer stone!” 

“Some boyo played a joke on Maureen,” said Mrs. Quinn 
quickly. “Let on he was changin’ white loaves for brown. The 
poor child thought she was doin’ ye a good turn.” 

Mick Cassidy was still gazing at the white patch where the 
puddle had been. 

“Not another word, Mrs. Quinn, Ma’am!” he muttered. 
“Was it one o’ the Donovan lads, or would it be a McQuaid? 
They’re a wild pack!” 

“I wouldn’t rightly know, but Ill surely find out,” Mrs. 
Quinn told him. “Here’s a fine big loaf to make up. Look now! 
Your horse is after startin’ off!” 

Grabbing the loaf, Mick Cassidy rushed away, but for all his 
haste Maureen noticed he wouldn’t tread where the white stone 
had fallen, but ran round it. 

“Now I wonder who it was took the good brown bread from 
ye an gave ye the strange stone!” said Mrs. Quinn. 

Maureen couldn’ tell her that. 

The next morning was so clear that when Maureen came out 
with her two baskets, six loaves in each of them, she could see 
every bush and rock on the mountain side, two pairs of socks 
and a blue shirt spread out to dry on the bank by Mick Cassidy’s 
cabin, and the pink frocks and the white pinafores on the bushes 
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at the back of the Donovans. When she looked below, the town 
was like the toy town her uncle had sent her from America. 
The horses and cattle going over the bridge seemed no bigger 
than the figures her mother made from bits of dough. 

“No changin’ loaves this day, allanna!” said Mrs. Quinn, 
mixing flour, salt and bread soda in a big bowl. 

Maureen looked very determined. 

“I won’t give up a loaf no matter who asks!” she promised. 

Maureen never followed the path. It wound and twisted with 
the stream, while she climbed straight up, crossing and recross- 
ing by stepping stones. At the flowering thorn bush by the 
white rock she sat down to rest, for she was hot and breathless. 

A large bumble bee buzzed over the bush. Maureen was 
watching him when she heard a gruff voice singing— 


White loaves for brown: 
White loaves for brown! 


She clutched her baskets and was about to jump up when, 
from a hollow beside the bush, a little man poked out his head. 
He had a long beard and a red cap hanging over his left ear. He 
leaned his elbows on the ground and held up a square white loaf, 
golden brown at the top—only Maureen knew now it wasn’t 
a loaf, but a stone. 

“You should be ashamed of yourself!” she said severely. 
“Don’t you know it’s wicked to tell stories and make Mr. 
Cassidy think I'd be tricking him!” 

The little man wriggled out of the hole and sat on his white 
stone. 

“Wirra! Wirra!” he sighed, shaking his head and plaiting his 
long beard into a rope. “Am I not the unlucky leprechaun!” 

Maureen clutched her baskets. Her eyes opened wider and 
wider. “Are you truly a leprechaun?” she whispered. 

“I am, indeed!” replied the little man. “Timmy Bucko, the 
leprechaun. Terrible unlucky I am!” 

“How can you be unlucky?” asked Maureen. “Haven’t you 
a crock of gold and nothing to do but make shoes and sing 
songs?” 
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‘Nothin’ to do?” screamed the leprechaun. “D’ye think it’s 
nothin’ to be cobblin’ from mornin’ till night? I tell ye I was 
that sick an tired of it I had the others wore out with me grumb- 
lin’. An they agreed if I did the cookin’ an the clanin’, they’d 
do me share of cobblin’. I’m a grand scrubber, Maureen, so I 
am, an I can make a stew that ud melt in your mouth. But I’m 
no hand at all at the bakin’! An they do be always askin’ for 
bread—brown bread.” 

Maureen stood up. 

“I’m real sorry for you, Timmy Bucko,” she said. “But I can’t 
give you a loaf this time.” 

The leprechaun gave the white stone a kick and down the 
mountain side it bounded until it came to rest in the stream by 
the first stepping stones. It stretched and stretched until it 
formed a narrow bridge from side to side. 
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“ARE YOU TRULY A LEPRECHAUN?” SHE WHISPERED 


“Isn’t a bridge a fair bargain for a loaf?” demanded Timmy 
Bucko, his head on one side and his thumbs stuck in the belt 
of his leather apron. 
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But Maureen was running away up the mountain. 

“A bridge is worth a dozen loaves!” she thought. “But I’ve 
only the right number and I daren’t give him one.” 

She looked back once and saw Timmy sitting under the thorn 
bush, his head in his hands, 

Maureen worried about him all the way up to Mick Cassidy’s 
cabin and all the way down to her own. She had reached the 
last stepping stones where the new white bridge spanned the 
stream, when she saw the leprechaun peeping in over the half- 
door. 

Mrs. Quinn was taking a freshly made loaf from the pot oven 
when she turned round and saw the little man. She was so 
startled she dropped pot, loaf and all. Timmy Bucko didn’t 
bother to push open the half-door, but leaped over and began 
snatching up the pieces of hot bread which were scattered 
around. 

“And who in the wide world is this ye’ve brought in on me, 
Maureen?” demanded Mrs. Quinn. 

“He’s Timmy Bucko, a leprechaun,” explained the child. 
“He’s the one that gave me the white stone, but he meant no 
harm.” 

“Pon me word, me lad, ye don’t need tellin’ to make yerself 
at home!” exclaimed Mrs. Quinn. “And what if poor Mick 
Cassidy had all his teeth broke on yer fine white stone! Meant 
no harm, indade! Meant no harm!” 

“Look, Mammy!” said Maureen, pointing toward the stream. 
“That’s one of the stones!” 

Mrs. Quinn rubbed her eyes, then stared again at the little 
bridge which would carry them dryshod over the stream even 
at flood time. 

Timmy Bucko watched her as he gobbled the hot bread. 

“They’re no ord’nary stones, ma’am!” he boasted. 

“True for ye,” agreed Mrs. Quinn. 

She packed the baskets once more with loaves for Maureen 
to take down to the stores. 

“What would ye get for them that could be better than me 
lovely white stones?” asked the little man. 
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“Give him a loaf, please do!” whispered Maureen as she went 
out of the door. 

“I get money for me loaves, Timmy,” explained Mrs. Quinn 
as she took the heather broom from the corner and swept the 
floor. “With the money I buy flour for me breadmakin’, and 
sugar, and tay, candles and dear knows what.” 

“Wouldn’t they give ye money for them grand stones?” the 
leprechaun wanted to know. 

“I’m afeard not,” she answered. “But, if ye could make shoes, 
I'd get money for them an ye could have as many loaves as ye 
wanted.” 

“Ts it back to the cobblin’ ye’d have me go?” screamed 
Timmy in a sudden rage. And the angry leprechaun rushed 
out of the cabin. 

Maureen watched out for him as she went up the mountain, 
but there wasn’t a sign from the little man. Each day she saved 
him a slice of her bread and butter, and pushed it into the hole 
under the flowering thorn. Once she thought she heard the 
sound of hammering. 

A week later the leprechaun walked in when Mrs. Quinn and 
the little girl were having breakfast. 

“Ye’re welcome,” said Mrs. Quinn.: “Sit down and take a 
bite and sup.” 

He perched himself cross-legged on a creepy by the fire and, 
from under his arm, took a bundle wrapped in grass. 

“Open it up, girleen, open it up!” he ordered. 

He sat biting the bread and butter, and drinking the hot tea, 
while Maureen shook the grass loose and held up a pair of shoes. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I’ve never seen green shoes before, or 
golden buckles, either. Oh! Timmy Bucko, they’re gorgeous!” 

The leprechaun grinned with pride. 

“Put them on, girleen!” he told her. “Put them on!” 

Maureen sat on the floor and slipped her feet into the shoes. 

“They fit like stockings!” she declared. “Watch me dance!” 

Up and down the earthen floor, round and round the table 
she danced. Timmy Bucko beat time with his cut of bread and 


Mrs. Quinn clapped. 
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“WATCH ME DANCE!” CRIED MAUREEN 


“Pon me word,” she said, when Maureen sat down at last, 
“ye’re a rale clever little chap. But how in the wide world can 
I pay for such shoes? I’m a poor woman, Timmy, me lad!” 

The leprechaun wriggled down from the wooden stool. 

“Maureen has paid for them!” he announced, taking off his 
cap and making a low bow. “Didn’t she leave me a slice of bread 
every day and I shared it with the others so they didn’t mind the 
extra bit of work at all.” 

“You're terrible good!” said Maureen. 


“Not at all,” replied Timmy Bucko politely. 
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“Listen to me now,” he said, settling himself on the creepy 
again. “I have them others fixed, so I have. They'll do a bit of 
extra cobblin’ each day and sure as soon as they’ve the shoes 
finished, I'll bring them and ye can sell them for money. Mrs. 
Quinn, ma’am, I’m the cleverist of all on the mountain!” 

Maureen was so delighted she danced up the path and back 
again. 

“Take off them shoes, child!” called her mother. “Sure, 
they’re only fit for feast days and Holy days, and ye won’t 
want to be wearin’ them out.” 

She folded her arms and looked down at the leprechaun. 

“Can them lads of yours make any other kind but dancin’ 
shoes?” she asked. “ "Tis good strong boots the people in these 
parts do be wantin’, with great nails stuck in them.” 

“They shall have them!” promised Timmy. 

Mrs. Quinn bakes loaves now in two pot ovens: twelve for 
the neighbors on the mountain: twelve for Maureen to take to 
the crossroad stores beyond the bridge, one for themselves and— 
seven for Timmy Bucko and his cobblers. The cabin has a new 
thatched roof and gay muslin curtains to the windows. But no 
one ever sees the little man with the long beard who comes 


down the mountain at dawn, carrying a bundle wrapped in 
grass. 


EARTHWORMS 


There was an old man in a garden, 
Who said to the earthworms, “Pray pardon 
’ yp 
My digging you so; 
For really, you know, 
I believe that your nerve it will harden!” 
—Laura E. Ricuarps 
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Cornelius is finally rewarded 
for his courage and loyalty 


HORSESHOE NAILS 


By Laura BENET 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Part Four 


For a FULL MonTH after Cornelius’ errand and subsequent 
adventure at the Trump farm, the Van Tassel family enjoyed 
a surprisingly peaceful interval. They all knew, and Cornelius 
Senior knew best of all, that this peace was only a lull. Raiding 
attacks might redouble in violence at any minute. 

One morning early in November the whole household was 
greatly cheered by a messenger who came running over from 
Abraham Storm’s tavern, bearing a sealed letter, evidently 
addressed to him for safe keeping. It was from their son and 
brother, Phineas, with the Continental forces. When the seal 
was broken it contained these few words: 

“Dear Father and Mother. Do not be surprised to see me. 
At any time. This paper bears you my love. Phineas.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Van Tassel, “What can the 
lad be doing?” He turned pale, thinking of Nathan Hale’s end 
and wondering if his son had been sent on some secret mission. 

The boy who had brought the note from the tavern, turned 
and said, “Abraham Storm bade me tell you to be ready. The 
British are on the march this way again. Master Van Tassel, 
word has gone around that there is buried gold in this neigh- 
borhood somewhere. They want money and will get it. They 
are burning homesteads down”—and he was gone again like a 
rabbit before a hunter. 

Van Tassel looked non-plussed. “Cornelius,” he said harshly, 
“have you or Peter or Jake told schoolmates that foolish tale of 
old Jacob’s gold pieces?” 
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Cornelius held his head high and looked his father straight 
in the eyes. “No, sir, no,” he said with decision. “I haven’t told 
any one or even thought about it—much.” 

In spite of this alarming rumor, the note from Phineas made 
each and every one in the house jubilant—the glad mother, 
Mary, the little brothers and Cornelius. But Cornelius, while 
looking forward to the sight of Phineas, began to do some 
scheming and planning on his own account. Since the raid on 
the Trump farm, he was sadder and wiser. What were they all 
to do in case of an attack so sudden that they could not make 
the steep, winding path up the mountain? Often he gazed at his 
father, wondering why he did not think of it. Several times he 
opened his mouth to ask his father’s opinion on such an exciting 
idea. But his father, preoccupied to the extent of being quite 
gruff, was small comfort. So long as Cornelius plodded regu- 
larly to school, did his chores, fed the stock, split wood and 
carried messages here and there, he did not confide further in 
him. “I could keep that boy busy all day here on the farm,” he 
thought, “but he should be in the school. That is his due.” 

It was dull, this going to school in war time. His father did 
not know that in the ever-shortening lonely and dank fall after- 
noons, Cornelius Junior was 
working as a beaver works on 
its dam. He had realized that the 
woods would be their safest and 
quickest retreat, those woods 
that skirted the lower slopes of 
Beaver Mountain. So one day 
he wandered into them with a 
sharp claspknife, valiantly cut- 
ting away branches and dead 
wood. Soon he came upon the 
curious opening where he had 
found the bag of treasure and 
hidden his mother’s _ silver. 
Stooping down and examining 


it again, he judged it had origi- 
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nally been made by a bear or a fox and looked as though it 
might be of good size within. 

Edging himself between the boulders at the mouth of the 
hole, Cornelius dropped on his knees and crawled in. The place 
was deep and smelt of leaf mould. It stretched a long way under 
the tree, though it was shallow and not high. Human beings 
could harbor in such a burrow as well as animals. Why wouldn’t 
it do as a refuge in time of need? However, he first searched the 
woods to see if he could do better. After a while he came back. 
He had found nothing so good. 

In the next few days, Cornelius came back with an old spade 
and a pitchfork and thoroughly cleaned out the opening. Some 
still and hardly heeded voice seemed to whisper in his ear that 
it might be wanted. When he had cleaned everything up and 
made it look more like a dirt cellar than a wood cavern, Corne- 
lius dragged in moss for beds. He even added to the moss by 
fetching a couple of the straw pallets they kept in readiness for 
the mountain. He controlled his longing to blurt out at home 
what he had arranged and thought of for them. Not even to his 
mother did he speak of this spot in the woods, but he marked 
the trail leading to it in ways of his own that could not be 
missed. 

Mid-November days came and still no Phineas. His mother 
seemed to have a feeling he would walk in on them suddenly 
and, with Mary to help, she devoted herself to baking bread, 
making apple tarts and pies and roasting a wild turkey that one 
of the boys had shot. Delicious odors floated around the farm- 
house. Even the animals seemed to have a sense of expectation. 
To crown everything there was a week of beautiful mild 
weather, the Indian summer following a spell of raw, autumnal 
rain. 

One night when the golden hunter’s moon rose late and swam 
high in the sky, Cornelius climbed to his bed in the attic which 
he shared with the boys. He climbed wearily. A sense of fear 
clutched at his heart, fear that he had not had for many a day. 

“Something has gone ill with Phineas,” he thought. “But 
why?” He thought the moonlight streaming in through those 
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narrow panes under the eaves would keep him awake, but it did 
not. The day had been hard and he fell asleep almost imme- 
diately. 

He woke with a start. Something was the matter. He heard a 
threatening sound like the din of distant voices, angry voices, 
and the trampling of many horses’ feet. Most of all a light shone 
into the attic, lighting it too brightly. It was not the moon but 
a strange scarlet glare that flashed and flickered. 

Could it be fire? 

Were they to be attacked? 

Leaping up from his pallet Cornelius jerked on his heavy 
frieze jacket and boots. Next he shook and woke his sleeping 
brothers. All three of them rapidly slid down the ladder that led 
to the second floor, then clattered down the short and steep 
staircase, Cornelius carrying the blankets from their beds. 

Their mother’s strong voice was the only reassuring thing in 
the welter of confusion and fright downstairs. The boys snuffled 
and Mary, the baby in her arms, stood rigid with fear, while his 
father gave orders shortly and sharply. 

“Our settlement has been surprised by Captain Emmerick’s 
men and they are many. Take your mother and the children 
up the mountain, Cornelius. The house is about to be sur- 
rounded and probably they will try to burn it. They are burn- 
ing Storm’s tavern. Also they will take me prisoner for harbor- 
ing Continental supplies. Your sister has some provisions. Quick! 
You must save yourselves.” 

Cornelius would like to have said, “There isn’t time to get 
up the mountain, Father! It is useless to try.” But he did not. 
What was the use? He closed his lips firmly. Was not the hole 
under the tree ready for them? 

But—“Shall you stay here alone?” he ventured. 

“Peter will join me. We will defend the place together. 
Cornelius, loose the cow and take her with you.” 

There was scarcely time to think of anything. Once out- 
doors, the bewildered family moved as in a nightmare. Mistress 
Van Tassel begged to stay with her husband. But there was the 
baby! All of them blindly and dolefully followed Cornelius to 
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the stone wall, crossed it and got into the woods, where the 
frightened cow had preceded them. 

They were not one instant too soon. In fact, they had not 
gained their new hiding place before they knew the troopers 
were laying siege to the house. Cornelius helped his mother 
and sister through the narrow opening, the chubby baby was 
rolled in like a sack of meal, and he and the boys crawled in 
after them. When blankets and provisions had been arranged, 
all drew breath and stopped panting; but all shivered with fright 
and dampness. 

Mother was saddest of all. “They will take your father 
prisoner beyond a doubt,” she said. “He will never surrender 
And then they will fire the house.” 

“Have they burned Uncle Peter’s farm yet?” piped up one 
of the boys. 

“Perhaps. But, Cornelius, how did you find this place?” 

“I have had it ready for some time, Mother,” he answered 
stoutly, though too agitated to smile. 

“But—we had the mountain!” 
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“There was not time to toil up that path. We should have 
been set upon and captured.” 

Mother looked with admiration at her son and said, “Yes, it 
would have been hopeless.” 

So there, huddled together like foxes in a hole, the Van 
Tassels listened to all the dread sounds that made them fear for 
their father’s safety. A wind had risen and the commands of the 
soldiers and their yells sounded nearer and nearer. Cornelius 
longed to crawl out and dash to the edge of the woods where 
he could see the house. But he grew inches taller as he realized 
that all these people, even his stalwart mother, were dependent 
on him. A search party would not be likely to find their hole for 
the opening showed very little from the outside. But they might 
capture Buttercup. 

Slow and dismal half hours passed. Nobody could sleep and 
they were all faint with hunger, yet they dared not eat while 
harkening to those alarming sounds. The wind brought a 
crackling in its wake, a smell of burning fodder, of charred 
rafters and singed hay. 
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“That’s the barn; they have fired it,” whispered their mother 
in tears. 

After what seemed like his whole thirteen years relived, Cor- 
nelius heard reverberations that made him think of a pitched 
battle. Cautiously he wriggled to the edge of their stifling little 
retreat. Should the British set these woods on fire, that would 
end everything! If he could only sneak down to the stone 
wall, on the other side of which their house lay, and see what 
had taken place! 

What happened while Cornelius peeped was breathtaking. 
He found himself gazing on what was left of the Van Tassel 
barn. In fact nothing was left but the framework; and that 





HE SAW THE LONG ABSENT PHINEAS, WITH SMOKING RIFLE 
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meant a total loss of their hay as well. As to the dwelling house, 
one wing of it had been set on fire and then miraculously put out 
at the last minute, as charred rafters and a sickish smell of smoke 
and water testified. 

He had expected to see his father, uncle, and their neighbors 
bound and marched off as prisoners. Instead, there stood Phineas, 
the long absent Phineas, and a large party of Revolutionary 
soldiers and officers in their ragged coats, with smoking rifles, 
talking with his father under the trees. Every Redcoat was gone, 
save a few lying on the ground who would not rise again to go 
any where. 

Reassured, the boy climbed over the stone wall and soon had 
his brother’s hand in his, and was asking wondering questions. 

“Tt was a sharp and bitter skirmish,” said the young soldier. 
“General Putnam has moved his headquarters to White Plains. 
He sent us out as scouts to find the strength of the detachment of 
British left on the east side of the river. We found it, in very 
truth! My friends and I came up just as Emmerick’s men had 
fired the house and were tying Father’s hands behind his back. 
They had the house ablaze and the struggle was to overpower 
the enemy and put out the fire. The wing is gone and the house- 
hold stuff with it. But now, boy, fetch Mother and the children 
from that mysterious place where you’ve hidden them—and 
quickly.” 

Soon the re-united group stood together. The mother kept 
gazing at her soldier son as if she did not believe him to be real. 
“Oh Phineas, son Phineas,” she exclaimed, and no one could say 
words of praise as Mother said them. “You have saved your 
father and our home. But, see, here is younger brother who has 
become a real man and a rescuer in your absence! He saved me 
and the children,” and she looked fondly from one face to the 
other. 

And to Cornelius’ further surprise as they stood there, his 
father said to him quietly, “Phineas was the miller with the cart 
you told us about, our Phineas. He was the secret messenger.” 
The corners of his stern mouth actually went down in a smile. 

Next, and this whole scene was one long panorama of sur- 
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prises, the elder of the two officers saluted Cornelius Van Tassel 
Senior, and said courteously, “I serve as their paymaster, sir. 
The Continental army appreciates your wonderful loyalty.” 
There was real feeling in his voice. “Many horses will be shod 
with the horseshoe nails you sent us, which were sorely needed. 
But many more of the enemy will feel the weight of your gift. 
With the money you sent, we have bought and had cast a fine 
piece of artillery, a field piece, and have purchased the powder 
and shot to go with it. We were grateful and thankful enough 
to get the gold in the bags—the money you must have worked 
hard to raise—over a thousand guineas it was. And we have a 
surplus which shall go to help the Army in some other way.” 

Van Tassel turned fiery red and looked stupefied. “I sent no 
money at all,” he stated in bewildered tones, scratching his head. 
“I did try to raise funds and could not. I tried again and again. 
Having neither cattle nor grain I sent you some horseshoe nails.” 

“T think, sir,” put in Phineas stepping up, “my younger 
brother here may know something about this. "Iwas he carried 
the bags.” 

The officer looked directly at Cornelius who in his turn began 
to look very much embarrassed. 

“T found it in the woods,” he stammered, “A treasure—and I 
wanted to give it to the soldiers. But I did not know its worth.” 

“Tt was gold guineas of His Majesty’s coinage right enough,” 
spoke the officer. 

“Then Uncle Jacob did bury it in the woods,” muttered the 
boys’ father. 

Cornelius looked attentively at his toes. He heard the officer 
ask him his name, and he gave it hesitatingly. 

“A good name for a good gun. We will call the artillery piece 
those guineas bought—corNELIvs.” 

And the father added, grimly, “Our cause shall mot be lost 
for want of a horseshoe nail. Horseshoes bring luck. You are a 
lucky boy, my lad!” He rested his hand on his second son’s 
shoulder in pride and joy. 
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RED THUNDER 


By Marcaret Lorine THOMAS 
Illustrated by Mary Cady Johnson 


Earty Every Morninc Kursi went out to watch her father’s 
sheep near the shore of Lake Titicaca, high in the Peruvian 
Andes. She kept her eyes on the black-and-white sheep, their 
noses to the ground, as they searched for the soft green grass 
between the high tufts of coarse grass. Ever since the lambs on 
their wobbly little legs had begun to feed themselves, Kursi had 
watched them grow bigger and stronger. 

Finally the day came when her father drove the sheep off to 
be sheared. Kursi was glad. Now, she would have time to help 
her mother finish weaving the big poncho, almost ready to take 
to market. She knew her father would be away for many days. 

As Kursi stood watching her mother weave, she asked, “What 
does the song you sing mean, Mother?” 

Her mother answered without looking up, “It is the song my 
mother taught me, and her mother taught her the same song to 
sing with this pattern. I don’t know what the words mean. 
I am singing the song that goes with the pattern of black 
thunder and red lightning and a long journey over the moun- 
tains.” 
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“Let me take the shuttles and weave in another pattern,” 
pleaded Kursi. 

“No, daughter, you must weave the same pattern I am weav- 
ing, just as I am weaving the same pattern my mother taught 
me.” 

“When I have my own loom I shall make pictures of my 
own,” announced Kursi. 

“Yes,” said her mother, “you will soon have your own loom 
and then you can make pictures of your own. But remember, 
strange things may happen to girls who do not weave the pat- 
terns their mothers weave. Take my shuttles now and let me see 
you follow this pattern.” 

Kursi sat down in her mother’s place in front of the loom and 
went on weaving the story of black thunder and red lightning 
and a long journey over the mountains. 

Her mother stood watching the pattern grow and at last she 
said, “You weave well. I am going to take the baby and little 
sister and go to visit my sister, whose husband is a fisherman on 
Lake Titicaca. I may be gone two days or more. Do not stop 
weaving until it is dark today. Tomorrow, you should be able 
to finish the poncho.” 

All day long Kursi sat weaving. The poncho did not grow 
as fast as she had expected it would. She got so tired of weaving 
black thunder and red lightning and a long journey over the 
mountains that some times she went to sleep. When the shadows 
lengthened, cold night came and it was too dark to weave. Then 
Kursi ate some dried meat, covered herself with blankets and 
went to sleep, wondering if, after all, weaving was not harder 
than watching sheep. 

The next morning, early, Kursi began to weave again, but 
until the sun was high her hands were so cold that she could 
not weave very fast. 

Toward noon she discovered a herd of llamas coming toward 
her. When they were near she saw that they were strange 
llamas, and the man driving them was a strange man, who did 
not look friendly like the other men she was used to seeing travel 
past her home. 
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Kursi was not frightened because she remembered that her 
mother had said, “Strange things happen to girls who do not 
stay at home and weave the pattern their mothers weave.” But 
since she was at home, weaving the pattern her mother taught 
her to weave, there was no reason to worry. 

Suddenly she discovered that she had made a mistake in her 
pattern while she had been watching the llamas come toward 
her. She had put in red thunder and black lightning instead of 
black thunder and red lightning. She hesitated. Should she go 
on with the wrong pattern or should she stop to take out the 
mistake and go on with the right pattern? 

The strange man came up to Kursi, stooped down and ex- 
amined the poncho, and said, “I will give you a llama for this.” 

“My mother is not at home. I can’t let you have this poncho. 
Anyway it is worth two llamas, not one,” said Kursi without 
taking her eyes from her weaving. 

“I will give you my leading llama. Look and see what fine 
ribbons and tassels she has in her ears, and a bell on her neck. 
These bring luck. I will let you have the bell, too.” 

Kursi had always wanted a llama of her own and she looked 
longingly at the tasseled llama. “No.” Kursi shook her head. 
Then she looked back at her weaving and saw that she had made 
another mistake. This time she was too confused to wonder 
what she should do. She kept on weaving as fast as she could 
with her trembling fingers. 

“Bind off the poncho. I will take it as it is and give you one 
llama,” insisted the stranger. 

Kursi could not resist looking at the llama again, and while 
her head was turned the man began to cut the cords and take 
up the stakes which held the loom to the ground. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Kursi, holding firmly to the shuttle. 
When Kursi screamed, the tasseled llama turned her head and 
looked at Kursi. Kursi screamed again and this time the llama 
came toward her. 

The man raised his hand to strike the llama, but Kursi dodged 
between him and the llama so that the blow fell on her shoulder. 
She knew that an Indian woman can manage a llama better than 
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a man and she patted the llama gently. The llama now saw which 
side of the fight she should be on, so she spit her sticky, disagree- 
able smelling cud in the man’s face. Then she trotted off as fast 
as she could, with the herd following her. 

As soon as the man could wipe the sticky mess from his face, 
he grabbed the loom and poncho from the ground and ran after 
the herd. The llamas ran more rapidly than the man and the 
herd was scattering fast. When the man found that he could 
not collect his llamas and carry the poncho and loom at the 
same time, he dropped the poncho and loom. A herd of llamas 
is worth more than a poncho. 

Kursi ran to pick up the loom. It was too heavy for her to 
lift, but she dragged it over the ground trying not to let the 
coarse grass get entangled among the threads. It was a hard 
struggle to get the loom home. 

At home she began to straighten out the wool, but the cold 
wind stiffened her fingers and it was too dark to work long 
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THE MAN GRABBED THE PONCHO AND LOOM 
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before she had mended all the broken threads. Kursi was glad 
her mother did not come home that night, so that she would 
have more time to mend the threads. 

The next morning, as the sunlight crept under the door, Kursi 
woke up suddenly. What was that noise? Kursi heard a faint 
scratching on the ground outside of the house. She opened the 
door a crack and peeked out. In front of the door stood the 
tasseled llama, chewing her cud! 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Kursi. She wondered why the llama was 
here. The poncho and loom were still on the ground just as she 
had left them last night. Would the strange man come back to 
get them? 

“Go away, llama!” she cried, waving her hands at the llama. 





AND RAN AFTER THE HERD OF LLAMAS 
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She wanted the llama for her own so badly that she could not 
manage to be very fierce when she said, “Go away.” 

The llama looked at Kursi in an understanding way, and just 
stood there chewing her cud. There was no sign of her un- 
pleasant master. 

Kursi sat down at the loom and began to tie threads again. 
There in front of her eyes was the awful mistake, red thunder 
and black lightning! As the sun grew warmer, Kursi felt that 
she was working faster with the llama at her side. She liked to 
hear the llama tinkle her little bell. 

Before the sun was overhead at noon, she saw her mother 
coming. Nearer and nearer she came, until she stood at Kursi’s 
side looking down at the damaged poncho. She noticed that it 
was not as nearly finished as when she went away. Then she 
examined the llama and saw that it was a good one. At last, she 
looked at Kursi, but she did not say a word. 

Kursi was the first to speak. “I missed my pattern and made 
red thunder and black lightning. It is true, Mother, strange 
things happen to girls who do not weave the patterns their 
mothers weave.” 
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THRILLS AND CHILLS 


Reviews by GweneirA M. WILLIAMS 


Ow coi February nights, while icy winds play tag outside, 
it’s fun to toast frozen toes at a glowing fire, and let spooky 
shivers run up and down your spine while you read the latest 
and most exciting mystery. Plow Penny Mystery, for in- 
stance, by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2) has as a background 
a deserted Connecticut village and a lively group of horse loving 
children. Natural as woodchucks, they unravel the puzzle of the 
fake antiques by following a skunk’s trail. 

Tue Goren Eacte Mystery, by Ellery Queen, Jr., (Stokes. 
$2) is for boys, especially. Its freckly, boy detective Djuna, 
found out just what the “nest egg” of the golden eagle was and 
learned, in the meantime, to sail a boat, catch lobsters and swim 
like a porpoise. 

Now that we are at war, mystery stories are full of spies and 
Nazi plots, with loyal American children defeating them after 
much rough and tumble. In F. A. Kummer’s Peritous IsLanp 
(Winston. $2) Steve Perry starts out hunting for a lost gold 
mine, and ends up in the Aleutian Islands just before Pearl Har- 
bor, with a band of fierce Japs chasing him. 

Gertrude E. Mallette’s Inswz Our (Doubleday. $2) tells 
the story of Linda Sherrill, art student, who idly sketched a 
queer looking passer-by and his odd lunchbox, and thereby 
foiled a Nazi plot against Allied shipping. 

Every one who likes the Glen Hazard crowd (and who 
doesn’t) will be glad to know that Vester, Dale and Sadler are 
back in Maristan Chapman’s latest book Mystery ON THE 
Mississipp1 (Appleton. $2). This time these bouncy, comical 
Southern troublemakers volunteer to help the F.B.I., and, as 
usual, get into several pecks of trouble. 
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Augusta H. Seaman has written another likable mystery for 
girls in THE Case or THE Carico Cras (Appleton. $2). Two 
alert, determined young girls suspect spy-work on the New 
Jersey coast, and help Uncle Sam solve the mystery. 

Not all the latest mysteries are war stories, however. Boys 
and girls who like something different in puzzlers will enjoy 
Lide and Johansen’s Mystery oF THE Mantes (Longmans. 
$2.25), an eerie tale of thirteenth century Ethopia and the 
strange sign which Amlak found in a king’s tomb. 

SHADOW OVER Wipe Ruin, by Florence Crannell Means, 
(Houghton. $2) will make older giris laugh and cry with its 
plucky, pint-size heroine, Hepzy, who went to New Mexico. 
A warm and happy book, the Navajo Indians come alive in it, 
as does the mysterious hero, Dolito, who helps Hepzy solve 
the secret of the blue stones. 

All boys who like the salt taste of a sea wind know Tod 
Moran, young third mate of the good ship Araby and sturdy 
hero of many books by Howard Pease. In Nicut Boat 
(Doubleday. $2) Tod has strange adventures in strange places, 
from a murder in Noa-Noa to a rebellion in Caracas. 

SHapow Catcuer, by Julia Carson, (Longmans. $2) has a 
boat, too, an old onal barge. However, Tenny and her brother 
found it was just the thing for a summer vacation, which led to 
a whole string of mysterious happenings. In THe CLUE oF THE 
Crpuer Key, by Jane Selkirk, (Dodd Mead. $2) a quiet Georgia 
town is shaken by the frisky goings-on of six young detectives, 
one of whom disappears and provides a fascinating mystery by 
writing to his friends in code. Misunderstandings mingle with 
mirth in this strange situation. 

How many of you like the movies? Well, then, most of you 
older boys and girls will greet L. A. Wadsworth’s Disappear- 
ANCE OF Kirt Serane (Farrar. $2) as one of the best mysteries 
in years. There’s a man who keeps snakes in his room, a hand- 
some movie hero who warns him off, a pretty girl who likes to 
gossip, and a stern father. Tim Danvers and his reporter brother 
have a continual race with exciting events until the reader is 
left breathless at the whirlwind pace. 
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Peter Puzzlewit emptied a box of checkers out on the living room 
table. Then he picked up ten of the black checkers and one red one, 
and asked casually: “Would any one like to see me do a trick?” 

The rest of the family immediately gathered around. 

Peter stacked the checkers with the red one third from the bottom. 
Then he picked up another red checker and remarked: “I am going to 
use this as a shooter, and knock the red man out of the stack without 
making the others fall over.” 

“I bet you can’t do it,” said Tom cheerfully. 

Peter scowled at him. “Of course I can do it,” he replied. “I have 
read about it in several trick books. Just watch me.” 

He stood the shooter on its side and flicked it sharply with his thumb 
and forefinger so that it rolled across the table and hit the stack. Down 
they all tumbled in a heap, and both Tom and Nancy burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Jiminy crickets,” said Peter. “It ought to work.” 

“Did the books say anything about practicing?” asked Mr. Puzzlewit. 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered Peter. “Would that help?” 

His father nodded. “Try it again,” he said, “and be sure to stack the 
checkers very carefully so that the edges are perfectly even.” 

Peter piled up his men with the red one third from the bottom as 
before. 

“Now don’t flick your shooter too hard,” said his father. 

But that time Peter was so careful that hc didn’t even knock the red 
man out of the stack. 

“Keep on trying till you get it,” urged Mr. Puzzlewit. “It can be 
done.” 

So Peter kept at it, and after several trials, he knocked the red 
checker right out of the stack, and the remaining black ones settled 
down in almost as straight a column as before. 

“Let me do it,” cried Tom and Nancy both together, 

They took turns until each one had knocked the red checker out 
of the stack without tipping it over. 

“But even now,” Mr. Puzzlewit advised them, “I wouldn’t boast 
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about it. With some tricks it is wisest to say, ‘I want to try something.’ 
Then every one joins in the fun whether it comes out right or not.” 

“I know something else you can do with checkers,” said Nancy, “if 
you have a yardstick or something to line them up against.” 

He laid a yardstick across the table and placed the checkers against 
it in a row, each one touching the one before it, “Now if you pull one 
man away from this end,” he explained, “and flick it gently against the 
last one in the row, one man will hop off the other end. And if you take 
two men from this end and flick the two of them, two men will hop 
off the other end. You don’t really have to use the yardstick, but it 
helps to keep the line straight.” 

When each one of them had tried this trick, Nancy said, “Here is a 
beheading rhyme,” she explained. “To get the second missing word, 
you take the first letter from the first word, and to get the third missing 
word, you take the first letter from the second word, like whale, hale, 
ale, or wheel, heel, eel. It’s easy. 


The chef proclaimed that he would............ 
To bake a dainty cherry............ 
For he was master of the............ 


“I have made up a new kind of puzzle that is much harder,” said 
Tom. “You have sentences with a blank in the first part and a blank 
in the second part. The idea is to find a word that fits in both places, 
either as a single word or divided into syllables. For instance you might 
say: They all admired her ring, and sat down to a supper of smoked 
herring. Do you understand?” 

Nancy nodded, so Tom read the following sentences. 


1. He put the’...... on the seat beside him, and drove the ...... 
.... down the long road. 

i GUE GE annans bardas ago, before the ........... from 
the law suit were ever thought about. 

Se ND ones access in the kitchen when the new .......... 
moved in. 

4. Put your clothes in your .... .... , We are going on a journey to 

5- I'll put that apple .......... in the oven, before you ..... ..... 
the pan. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 49) 
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Table Tennis 


If you don’t have enough table games, you can make them. For 
table tennis, it is desirable to have a table that may be taken apart when 
not in use. The completed table should be 9 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
30 inches high. Five-ply fir wood is recommended for the top; it is in- 
expensive and will not warp. White pine may be used for the legs and 
understrips, cut 2” by 4”. Use three-ply fir for the paddles and white 
pine for the handles. The paddles are more satisfactory when the sur- 
face is covered with fine sandpaper. 














From Home Pray 1n WartTIME, courtesy of the NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
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2% OUR OWN 
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BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WHISPERING 
Whispering 
Are the tall pines— 
Are their cones and their needles, 
Whispering, is the ground beneath our feet .... 
Whispering .... 
—CHARLENE HARRELSON, age 12 


THE STARS 


The silver stars are dipping low, 
In the calm gathering twilight, 
And softly, sweetly, they seem to sing 
Of the oncoming summer night. 
—Marityn Dickson, age 10 


LING CHING 


Ling Ching lived in China. She and her little ducks went to the lily 
pond every day. The ducks would dive for little frogs and lily stems. 
When they had all they could eat, she drove them back and put them 
in their little bamboo cage until the next day. 
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During the day she would embroider her slipper; and one time she 
got to buy a stick of candy from a candy peddler who was walking 
along the highway. 

One day her mother asked her to go with her to the city. She was 
delighted. She hurried into her room and put on her blue pants and 
red shirt. Then she ran out where her mother was waiting for her in a 
jinriksha. She jumped in and soon they were going toward the city. 

When they were almost at the city, Ling Ching’s mother, Ling Fu, 
gave her a string of pennies. Ling Ching counted them. There were 
four, just enough to buy a pretty rabbit lantern. 

When they got to the city Ling Fu and Ling Ching went to the 
lantern shop and Ling Ching bought a wonderful rabbit lantern. 

On the way home Ling Ching saw a poor little boy on the road, who 
had hardly any clothes on, So she told the jinriksha boy to stop and she 
gave her pretty rabbit lantern to the little boy on the road. 

The next day her father, Ling Chee, asked her if she wanted to see 
some paper-making. You could guess the answer was, “Yes,” and, 
“Thank you.” So she hurried into her old clothes and ran out to her 
father. 

She and her father walked over to the rice fields where coolies were 
getting rice stalks for the paper. Then they walked over to where some 
men were putting the rice stalks into a shallow well with lime. Then 
another man led a water buffalo into the well. The water buffalo walked 
around the stalks. Then the pulp was put in sacks and then the sacks 
were put in the river with a stone on them so the current would not 
carry them away. 

Ling Ching and Ling Chee walked home together. “That day was 
one of my most exciting days,” thought Ling Ching, and so it was. 

When Ling Ching was twelve her mother gave her some silk worms. 
Her mother told her that she must be very careful with her worms be- 
cause if she made any loud noises the worms would die. 

Weeks passed. Now the worms were spinning cocoons. And now 
another week had passed. Ling Ching was taking her raw silk from the 
cocoons. She left one cocoon so that the moth inside could lay some 
more eggs and so that she would have some more silk worms. 

—Garnor LLoyp, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITs: start, tart, art: carton; damages; tenants; 
Bagdad; turnover. 
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—Susan ELson, age 11 


FUNNY SNOWMAN 


I made a funny snowman, 
His nose is made of ice; 
I gave him a snowcake 
He ate it every slice! 
—Reva ScHWwaRTZ, age 7 


WINTERS OF YESTERDAY 


Earmuffs and cookin’ smells, 
Popcorn and Christmas bells. 
Valentines and hearts a flutter. 
Evergreens and fresh made butter. 
Candlelight, log fir gleam. 
Skating on the frozen stream. 
Fresh fallen snow on window sill, 
Bob sledding down slippery hill, 
Quilting bees on wintry night, 
Covered bridges, bad frostbite. 
Weary miles to school thru drifting snow. 
That was winter of long ago. 
—Dona tp C. STEINER, age 13 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


I wish there were room on this page to tell you what all the penguins 
are doing but there isn’t, so this time I am just giving you some new 
ideas that have come in my mail. 


BOAT SHOP 


My brother and I were playing Boat Shop. First we had to spread a 
newspaper on the table. The materials we used were a candle, some 
walnut shells, matchsticks, and a piece of fine rigid wire as a tool. 

To make the boats, first we lighted the candle. Then we heated the 
wire and stuck it into the wax around the wick to make the wax runny. 
After that we poured the wax into the bottom of the shell, and stuck 
a matchstick into the wax before it dried. When it was dried hard we 
put a paper sail on it. If there were any leaks in the shells we patched 
them up with wax. 

Maybe you can make boats like this, too. 

—Joun Van ALLEN, age 8 


THE LITTLE BIRDIE 


Little birdie in the snow, 
Hop, hop, hop, you do go, 
In the deep, deep, deep, deep snow, 
You grow cold we do know. 
—Marcia Storcu, age 9 


A KNITTING CLUB 


I started a penguin knitting club and it was a lot of fun. There are 
only five members but we are going to add more. Another girl and I 
taught the rest to knit and they enjoyed it very much. 

I like all the stories, poems, and especially the Puzzlewits. Some of 
my favorite stories were 1—“Angleworms on Toast”, z—“Freddy, the 
Pad Dog,” 3—‘Helpful Henry,” 4—“Gold Mine in the Sky,” 5—“The 
Lordly Kite,” 6—All the Puzzlewits. Other things I like are Our Own 
and Penguin News. 

—Juita HENNIG, age 12 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HocGNer 


Victor, the hound, was getting ready to go to school this morning 
when he heard Puss mewing, “I have to scrap my boots!” 

“Those handsome boots? They are much too good for the scrap 
heap,” Victor said. 

“They are no longer good for me,” Puss wailed. “They pinch my 
toes, my feet have grown so big!” 

“Then,” said Victor. “I suggest you give them to some kitten with 
smaller feet. Remember Uncle Sam’s war-time slogan for schools is 
Save, Serve, Conserve—and perhaps some bigger cat who has out- 
grown her boots will pass them on to you.” 

“Why not start a rubber exchange right here at school?” Puss cried. 
“Every one whose feet have grown too big for his or her rubbers, 
galoshes, boots or any kind of rubber overshoes could trade them for a 
bigger pair discarded by a bigger cat.” 

“Great idea!” said Victor. “That would keep many pairs of feet 
dry and save rubber for the soldiers. ‘They need tons and tons of rubber 
to fight this war. It takes 


1.11 lb, rubber to make a gas mask 

17 to 100 lbs. rubber to make a life raft 
306 Ibs. rubber to make a scout car 
1825 lbs. rubber to make a heavy bomber.” 









Puss started for school chanting— 











“Make your old things do, 
Let the soldiers have the new.” 
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"HOME PLAY IN WAR TIME”’ 


There are many simple sugges- 
tions for home games, handcraft, 
music, drama, and hobbies in this 
attractive booklet. And games and 
activities for the porch and back- 


yard are also described. 


Here is “Stay-at-Home Recrea- 
tion on a War Bond Budget.” You 
may secure a copy of this booklet 
by sending ten cents to cover the 


cost of postage and handling to the 


NATIONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 








TAKE A BOOK ALONG 
FOR EXCITEMENT 


No matter what your reading tastes, you'll awaken 
old interests and discover new ones. See your book- 
seller today. You'll find new thrills in books. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
° ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 








COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 








Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


KREIGH COLLINS has illustrated this outstanding exciting 
mystery for older boys (and girls). There’s a plane trip to 





Alaska, a mysterious map, hidden treasure, and a Jap 
submarine — altogether the combination furnishes plenty of 4 
action. “Even radio melodrama seldom succeeds in packing 
more suspense into a yarn than does this thriller,” says Bi 
the Louisville Courier. | $2.00 \_ 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO.—PHILADELPHIA 








